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WIGAN TRADES COUNCIL-AND BOROUGH 
C.L.P. invite applications for the post of full-time 
Secretary-Agent. Salary and conditions in accord- 
ance with National Agreement. Application forms 
may be obtained. from the Secretary, Wigan T.C. 
and L.P., 14 King Street, Wigan, Lancashire, to 
whom they must be returned not later than 20th 
July. 


HUYTON C.L.P. —Applications are invited for the 
post of full-time Agent. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with National Agreement. Application 
forms from Councillor Peter Longworth, 72 Den- 


_ stone Crescent, Huyton, Liverpool 14, to be returned 


not later than Monday, 24th July. 


MARYHILL C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of full-time Agent. Appointment in accord- 


“ance with the National Agreement. Compact 
--Constituency with substantial] membership. Applica- 


tion forms from Mr. D. Hannan, 1524 Maryhill 
Road, Glasgow, N.W., to whom they should be 
returned not later than 30th July. 


LUDLOW C.L.P. invites applications for the post 
of full-time Secretary-Agent. Salary and conditions 
in accordance with National Agreement. Application 
forms may be obtained from Alderman E. E. 
Bennett, J.P., 39 Ironbridge Road, Madeley, 
-Shropshire, to whom they must be returned not 
later than 28th July, 1950. 


BRADFORD SOUTH C.L.P.—Applications are 
invited for the post of full-time Secretary-Agent. 
Salary and conditions in accordance with national 
agreement. Application forms from Mrs. Fortune, 
1 Grantham Place, Horten, Bradford, to be 
returned not later than Saturday, 22nd July, 1950. 


The Editor wishes to thank those readers 
who kindly sent copies of the Labour 
Organiser for which he advertised last 
month, 


SITUATIONS VACANT | 


HERE ARE STILL A FEW PLACES left ati 

Labour Party Summer Schools exce pt- 
ing University Hall, Bangor, which is fully 
booked for the week 15th to 22nd July. 
Morgan Phillips has now announcet 
the latest details regarding speakers at th 
Summer Schools. ; 
Aneurin Bevan, M.P., Minister of Heal 
will deliver a special individual lecture 
Beatrice Webb House, on Sunday, 16 
July. On Wednesday, 26th July, San 
Watson, Chairman of the Labour Par 
will speak, while Morgan Phillips himself 
intends lecturing on the 30th July, an 
again on 6th August. - 
Mr. Bernard Miles, co-writer, director and 
star of the new film ‘Chance of a Lifetime 
hopes, if his stage and screen commit- 
ments permit, to visit Beatrice Webb 
House on Sunday, 23rd July, when he 
will speak on various aspects of the film 
industry. | 
Alderman E. C. Redhead will be the 
lecturer on Local Government at Univers- 
ity Hall, Bangor, from rst to 8th July. 
For the week 15th to 22nd July, Dr 
Mabel Tylecote will lecture on the same 
subject. ; 
The list of vacancies is rapidly closing. 
To avoid disappointment, make your 
reservation at once. Fuller particulars 
may be had from Morgan Phillips, The 
Labour Party, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


A New Discussion Pamphlet 


published by the British Labour Party 
for the International Socialist Conference 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


of BASIC INDUSTRIES 
by WILFRED FIENBURGH 


Price Sixpence 
(post free sevenpence) 


An individual work based on the dis- 

cussions of a study group convened by 

the International Socialist Conference 

which met at Witten, Ruhr, Germany, in 
March, 1950. 


from Labour Publications Dept., Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 


-Abse 


OLLOWING ON MY LAST ARTICLE (Labour 
Organiser, May, 1950), I received a 
ter from a colleague in Fife who kindly 
nted out that I had missed a point, 
ch is certainly of importance. In the 
case where there are two or more postal 
"votes in the same household it is essential 
that care must be taken to see that there 
is no mixing of the papers, as the correct 
“Ballot Paper must be returned in the right 
envelope supplied, otherwise it would be 
rejected by the R.O. when opened. 

Now I feel convinced that Agents, and 
‘indeed all officials of the Labour Party 
‘should give serious attention to the Postal 
Vote service established by Act of Parlia- 
‘ment; how best to call attention of all 
bour Voters to its implication and 
application. Frankly, I do not like the 
omewhat vague way in which certain 
“Sections of the present Act are framed and 
in my view these are open to possible 
abuse. We must deal with matters 
as we find them however, and make the 
best legitimate use’ of this service. 
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able to all our supporters about the Postal 
Vote service. Who is entitled to claim, 
‘how to claim and when to claim. 


One of the best methods to this end 
would be by a leaflet setting out the in- 
formation in a clear, simple and practical 
Way. 

“Claims for a Postal Vote can be made 
in respect of: Change of residence (Parlia- 
mentary Elections only); invalids; blind 
persons; by nature of occupation or em- 
ployment; service voters; journey by air or 
‘sea. 

I propose now to deal with the first two 
cases mentioned and explain in detail the 
position to avoid any possible confusion 
which may at present be experienced. 


‘Change of Residence 

For Parliamentary Elections only a person 
who no longer resides at the address for 
which he is registered as a voter and who 
has removed outside of the Borough, 
Urban District or Rural Parish for which 
he has a vote, can apply for a Postal 
Vote to the R.O., concerned on Card 
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~ Information should be constantly avail- 
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RPE, or form to the itce effect. Claims 


can be made up 
Nominations. : 
It is advisable to let 


-to the last day for 


and supporters 


which necessitates their having to move 


outside of the Borough, Urban District or 


Rural Parish, as the case may be, 
to put in a claim at once and so 


sent to them in the event of a Parliamen- 
tary Election taking place before the next 
Register comes into force. 


The importance of this cannot be over- 


estimated, hundreds of votes are lost to 
our Party on this score. We have all 
experienced the knowledge that, when it 
is too late, we can do nothing about the 


é Sees ane 
it be generally 
known among members 
right away that should circumstances arise 


ensure they will have their Ballot Paper — 


voters who simply cannot afford or give — 


the time to return from a distance to 
record their vote. \: 


Agents Co-operating 


I would like to point out that Party 
Agents could very well set up a co-opera- 
tive system among themselves whereby 
it could be ascertained if new residents 
had claimed a postal vote in respect of 


their old address, and if not to help them 


to do so. Commence this now and it will 
have a far-reaching effect, also you will 
be doing a first-class job. = 

All persons by reason of blindness can 
claim a postal vote on Card R.P.F.7; the 
claim to be made to the R.O. concerned, 
not later than the last day for Nomina- 
tions. 

In my next article I hope to deal, in 
detail, with other forms of Claims. 


FOREWARNED 


In a written reply to Mr. Percy Morris 
(Lab., Swansea W.), Mr. Chuter Ede, 
Home Secretary, said he has fixed 
Thursday, May roth, for the 1951 
election of borough councillors in Eng- 
land and Wales. This means that 
District Councils will poll between 7th 
and 12th May on a date decided upon 
between the County Council and the 
District Councils themselves. 
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possible public. 
ways however, because people are so 
accustomed to seeing efficiently and slickly 
produced newspapers that they are quickly 


_ aware of any amateurishness or an out-ot- 


date approach, even when they are unable 
to analyse the amateurishness. 


Our aim is to reach as many people as | 


possible in as attractive a way as possible. 


This, of course, is the aim of every - 


national daily paper. Therefore it is a 
sound idea for local Party editors to study 


_ the dailies very closely. 


Try to study your newspaper not only 
for the news which it contains but also the 
way in which the news is written and 
presented. 


- Commonsense 


Many of the problems connected with 
Press lay-out can be resolved simply by 
using a little commonsense. Bearing 


Mr. X Is Away 


When you walk brightly into the news- 
agent’s in seaside resort, remote village 
or even on the continent and demand your 
DAILY HERALD, pause and think of 
the trails of a Circulation Manager. 
At some time during this holiday season 
of the year, almost every reader of the 
DAILY HERALD is somewhere out of 
his normal orbit : supplies in populated 
‘centres shrink, while those at well- 
patronised holiday places grow from a 
trickle to a flood. Labour’s own news- 
paper must still be everywhere it is wanted, 
whether its readers are at home or away. 
News doesn’t stand still while Britain 
takes a holiday. Labour’s workers may 
rest, but Labour’s cause never does, 
On holiday, as at home, the well-informed 
Party Member reads the 


DAILY 


RAL 


Labour’s Own Newspaper 


- of guidance. 
This tends to cut both 


_austere for the needs of a 


s is 
rules 
The Daily Express, Daily- Mirror, Ne 
Chronicle, Daily Herald, Daily Mail 
Daily Graphic all make suitable mode 
The Times and the Manchester Guard 
are aimed at a minority section of 
public, and although in the purist sense 
are extremely well designed, they are toe 
local Labour 


Party. 


One of the first things which must b¢ 
decided is the size of the prospective 
news-sheet. In this, as in most questionss 


-of lay-out, an element of personal taste 


enters. From the list of papers above, the 
Daily Mirror and the Daily Graphic are 
a smaller and more manageable size, The 
rest are of a standard larger size, except: 
ing the Daily Herald which is just slightl 
smaller. : 4) 
The Daily Express and the Daily Mirror 
race neck and neck for the highest circu+ 
lation of any newspaper in the world, but 
it is worth noting that when newsprint 
restrictions were eased; the Daily Mirror 
took a big stride forward. I feel certain 
that much of this increase was due to its 
handy size and bright, easily read, lay-outt 
Here we have pointer number one; t 
restrict the size of our news-sheets te 
similar easily handled pages. 


All papers use a distinctive heading o 
nameplate which remains constant, like 
a trade mark. The Daily Mirror uses z 
colour for its name plate, which seryes the 
double purpose of catching the eye andi 
making sure that no confusion may exist 
between the nameplate and the headline 
of the text. A distinctive effect can be 
obtained by using a reversed white lettex 
on a panel or shape of grey tint. 


Recapping 


We see that for a good heading we need= 

1. A’ distinctive type face to catch the 
eye and to differentiate between the name? 
plate and the text headline. 


young people a free, gay type of banner} 
and for older and more factual reader: 
ships, dignity without losing punch. 


naturally with 
¢ o that in the Daily 
row column of 8'4 ems is used. 

; line is the average and in the 814 ems 
column, four words is a good average. 
This means that the eye does quite a bit 
9f travelling backwards and forwards, 
which is extremely monotonous if the 
is a lengthy one. To counteract 
this keep the columns short and varied in 
length for each article. 

When using a really long article, say by 
me of our national leaders, break it up 
oy using sub-headings or by using a 
ahotographic block in the middle of a 
column. A box containing, for example, 
a short biographical note, serves the same 
se. 
The articles themselves are kept separate 
by means of thin rules enclosing each 
article. 
Here again a distinctiveness may be 
ziven to pages by varying the type of 
rules. 
Text Headings 
[t is a general rule of typography that the 
fewer type faces used in one publication 
the better. In news-sheet work a certain 
laxity is necessary to give a marked differ- 
ence to the many adjacent articles. 

Even with this in mind, however, it is 
better to keep the various types within 
the same general family, introducing a 
complete change only ‘occasionally. 

It is very necessary to establish an 
orderly sequence of attention, so that 
the eye is led over the page in the order 
which the editor wants, emphasis being 
ziven to the most important articles, 
zrading downwards to the lesser articles. 
This is brought about almost entirely by 
variation of the size and weight of type 
used in the headings. 

Some of the best types for use in head- 
ngs are Gothic, Grotesque, Gill and 
Bodoni. 

All these types possess a great number 
¥ variations in size and weight—useful 
for showing a change of article—and yet 


maintaining a basic family likeness which 


will serve to preserve a certain unity 
within the paper. 

As an example of the Gill family, there 
are: Gill Extra Bold (very useful for main 
xeadings), Gill Bold, Medium, Light, 
italic, Cameo, and a condensed face. 
This Gill family was used extensively in 
he headlines of our publication, Voter’s 
Voice. 


smaller — 
Mirror a. 


an eleven ems column six words to 


Lastly, let me give you a few tricks of 
the trade which are useful and should be 
borne in mind for giving a little extra 
punch to your newsheet. Pe tase 

Give emphasis to one or two of your, 
important article headings by reversing 


_them onto a grey tint background. This _ 


means having a block made. Blocks take 
a little time in making which means | 
advising the printer of your wish some ~ 
time before going to press. 
In a regular publication with articles 
which repeat in every issue, set these in 
a constant type face and establish a 
heading which will stand out as a land- 
mark. i he 
A two- or three-line drop letter is a very 
good way in which to begin an article, 
especially an important article. 
Instead of always using a rectangular 
block photograph it is possible to intro- 
duce considerable variety by using a cut- 
out head, figure or figures. This is most _ 
useful if the article deals with personal- 
ities. peat 

Next month I will continue with another 
article giving some technical points in 
common typographical usage. 


MONEY —CASH_ 
BRASS—TIN 


Call it what you like — 
ie GAL bevy 


FUNDS!!! 


Send for our free fund-raising 


samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 
THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


THE ‘“FUND-RAISING’’ 
SPECIALISTS 
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Fi a by Mrs. KATHLEEN WALSH, Agent, Woodside, Glasgow | 
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Ps HEN, AS ONE OF THE FEW full-time Also, even with a family most sym | 
_- ¥Y¥ women Party Agents, Iwas asked to thetic to my aspirations, it was taken 02 
* ' 


_ write something on the women’s angle in 
organising, my first thought was ‘Why was 
J one of the few full-time women Party 
Agents?’ ‘Were women less interested in 
- this side of political work or did the same 
-_ prejudice exist in, the selection of women 
__ for these jobs as appears to exist. in the 
selection of women parliamentary candi- 
dates?’ 
An endeavour to answer these questions 
seemed to me to be a good enough angle 
“to pursue, with my own personal experi- 
- - ences brought in where necessary as an 
illustration. 


‘Are women less interested in this side of 
¢ political work?’ I don’t think so. I believe 
we have a number of first-class unqualified 
women organisers in the Party and it is 
just this question of qualification which 
— stops them from taking up the work 
seriously. Let me quote my own Case as 

an illustration. 


an The Need To Be Sure 


As a voluntary Constituency Secretary and 
Agent I was doing very much the same 
work as I do now, but at the same time I 
was endeavouring to manage my house and 
my family, and any woman who has tried 
to do this will know what a nerve-racking 
business this can be. 

There was no doubt in my mind that 
organising was my job—and it is very 
important to be absolutely definite about 
this and therefore I decided to qualify 
as a full-time organiser and to employ an 
efficient housekeeper to look after my 
home and family. 

Then came the snags—and T think these 
would apply to most married women. My 
studying had to be done at home and I 
found it extremely difficult to concentrate. 
Beside the constant interruptions, I would 
find my mind wandering from such 
entrancing subjects as ‘in the case of an 
appointment for a person not registered as 
a service voter, for all elections at which 
he is entitled to vote by proxy in pursu- 
ance of the same application to be treated 
as an absent voter’ to whether David had 
taken his rain-coat to school or whether 
the grocery order would arrive before I 
had to dash out to a meeting. 
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' will ever have to be done in the Par 


granted that I should cease study wheneve 
a family need arose—a meal was require 
—or a button sewn on. It is a waste 0) 
time getting indignant about this. Fi 
Married women who wish to have 
career outside the home have to apprecia 
and accept the fact that whatever 5 
do, theirs is still the responsibility for the: 
smooth running of their home. Thi 
probably requires more organisation thar§f 


and is certainly a test whether the work 
means something or not and is probablx 
where a good many women give up the 
idea. ee} 


Easier For Men 1k 
It can be done and there is a great dea} 
more satisfaction to be obtained from 
achieving something under  difficulift 
circumstances than in reaching the same! 
goal by comparatively easy means as, | 
should imagine, is the position for moss§? 
male Organisers. ‘ 

This brings me to my second question: 
‘Does the same prejudice exist in select 
ing women for these jobs as appears t 
exist in the selection of women parliaa}) 
mentary candidates ?’ * 

This is a difficult question to answer§ 
objectively but I should say that—all} 
things being equal—a man would almost 
certainly be chosen in preference to 2 
woman; by men_ because, broadly 
speaking, there are very few who are 
willing to accept instruction or guidance 
from a woman (outside their own home} 
and by women, also broadly speaking,} 
because they would prefer to be organised} 
by a man. 

This means that a woman applicant inj 
competition with men must equip herselfi 
more thoroughly with the necessary tech- 
nical knowledge—she must know just a 
few. more of the answers than the men 
with whom she is in competition in order: 
to be selected. 

I don’t know whether these are any of 
the reasons why we apparently have so 
few women full-time Party Agents. If! 
they are I should say they are goodil 
cnough reasons from a woman’s point of} 
view. How many men would, I wonder, 


attempt to qualify in the same circum-; 
stances? 
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(Candidate for Orpington at the General Election) 


: 
erstepping of those limits? 


_ Just what are the limits of ‘Free Speech’? 
Must we get the permission of the police before 


What consequences may follow an 


start our Saturday Meetings just off the High Street? If a crowd collects can  __ 
fe be ‘moved on’? These are some of the questions upon which Labour organisers 


a 
REEDOM OF SPEECH is one of the ‘liber- 
_ ties of the subject’ upon which we 
traditionally, and rightly, congratulate 
ourselves in these islands, but it is a 
liberty which had to be fought for long 
and bitterly. To secure it parties were for 
many years divided against themselves, a 
long and bloody civil war was fought out 
among the English fields, and an English 
king, Charles I, met his death at the 
hands of the executioner in Whitehall. 
It was as a result of the Civil War—and 
the subsequent Restoration of the Mon- 
archy—that Englishmen finally decided 
it was really more sensible to tolerate each 
others viewpoints than to go to war about 
them, only to find everything they had 
fought for overturned by.a change of 
fashion five or ten years later. Sooner or 
later this realisation came to affect our 
attitude to foreign as well as internal 
affairs. 


The Rules 

Strictly speaking there is no ‘right’ of 
free speech—all that there is, in law, are 
a number of rules which you must not 
break. Your right of free speech is simply 
the right to say whatever you like—pro- 
vided that you do not break one of those 
tules. 

The first rule concerns the law of libel 
and slander. It is ‘defamation of character’ 
to expose-another to ‘hatred, ridicule or 
contempt’. If the defamation is made 
orally then it is slander, if made in some 
permanent form, such as a book, a news- 
paper, or a gramophone record, then it is 


DUPLICATING 


Circulars @ Bulletins @ Minutes @ Reports. 
We specialise in Labour and T.U. Work. 


EXPEDITE DUPLICATING BUREAU, 51 Tothill St., London, S.W.I 


need to be well-informed and with which it is intended to deal in this series of articles, 


libel. Of course, if the statement is true, 

then the defence of ‘justification’ is avail- — 
able, for the law will not protect a man in 

the possession of a reputation to which he 
is not in fact entitled. ie 


- There is thus no truth in the old saw: 


‘The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel.’ 1 ts 4 


Parliamentary Privilege ox, " 

In many cases defamatory statements. q 
which are in fact false-are nevertheless not - & 
actionable. Thus a Member of the House we 


of Lords can utter defamatory statements 

within the precincts of the House with 
complete impunity—even though they are 
false—for he enjoys ‘parliamentary - 
privilege’. If he were to utter the same a 
statements outside the House, he would, 
however, be liable in the same way as you 

or I. This type of privilege also attaches 

to any statement made in court of law by 

judge, juryman, witness or counsel. This 

is known as ‘absolute privilege’. 

A lesser type of privilege, ‘qualified privi- 

lege’, also protects from the consequences 

of defamation in certain types of case, A 
statement in these cases is not actionable, 

even though it be false and defamatory 
unless it is also motivated by malice. 
Sometimes the words used may be so 

violent or insulting as to show malice in 
themselves, in other cases it will be for a ] 
jury to try to ascertain from all circum- 

stances whether the statement was 
‘malicious’ as for instance, in the recent Z 
case brought by Miss E. Arnot Robertson 

against Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


First-Class Work. Posted by Returr. 


advises WILLIAM S. HILTON, Organising Secretary, 
East Dunbartonshire C.L.P. 


4 Q:u= OFTEN, in our preoccupation with 


' election preparations, etc., much basic 
organisational work is neglected within 


_our constituency parties. Often, there is no 


‘apparent excuse for the neglect. This basic 


work nevertheless, has a great influence 
of any organisational 


on the success 
venture we may undertake. 


The constant, hard slogging work of . 
_ maintaining the. peak in both direct and 


affiliated membership, is invariably the 
best way to ensure that a constituency 1s 
at all times ready for any trial of strength 
which may present itself. In this way 


_ we can be sure of a constant reservoir of 
 strength—in the trade unions and devel- 


oped Labour Parties—which can be called 
upon. 


Attitude To Union Affiliation 


_. Yet it would appear that many of our con- 


stituency parties do not attach a great deal 
of importance to this work. Their atti- 
tude would appear to be—‘if the unions 
want to affiliate, let them, if not, we won’t 
lose any sleep over it’. It cannot be said 
that the same depressive outlook is taken 
towards the organisation of individual 
membership. 2 

We are all aware that party activity in- 
creases on the imminence of an election; 
and continues for a short time after. Great 
deeds are sworn but inevitably the camp 
bed is dragged out, and the party once 
more goes to sleep only to reawake when 
the alarm sounds for the next election. 

Of course the difficulties are obvious. The 
majority of our secretaries or organisers 
are honorary, and have other duties and 
obligations which claim their attention. 
The same applies to the local secretaries 
with whom they deal. These are not 
‘cogent reasons, however, why the con- 
stituency parties in general could not 
greatly increase their activities. 

The story of my own Constituency 
Labour Party could perhaps best illustrate 
what can be done. 

Eight months ago, we took stock of our 
position, finding only 350 individual 
members within the whole constituency! 
Although we had a heavy industrialised 
area, only 18 trade union branches were 


affiliated to the party. Also, giving us _ 
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much more pressing and imm 


problems, was the fact that we were £ 
in debt. e “) 


-2 
A black picture indeed: but how m | E 


constituency parties were in the same | 
—and still are? We held a special con 
ence, and decided to tackle the proble 
in three ways. These were :— } 
(a) To organise an extensive membershit 
drive. Each area to be allotted a certaij 
period of time for this event, during whic? 
the resources of the office would be 4 
their disposal, allowing people from ow 
other areas to go in and help. Each are 
to be dealt with in rotation. 4 
(b) To. press the trade union branches 
affiliate by every means within our powes 
(c) To arrange money-making even’ 
which would have as their objective, th 
clearing of all our debts. # 
We swung into our membership ‘can 


paign with a series of public meetingy 


‘These were held in each area, at the com 
mencement of the campaign and served 
threefold purpose; starting the event in 
blaze of enthusiasm; bringing out 
present members ‘en masse’ (where 


branch meeting might not); and giving up 
the services of new members enrolled <} 


these meetings to assist in the next ste 
in the plan. . 

Door-to-Door 

This second step consisted of door-tc 
door canvassing for new members, whick 
incidentally, proved to be far and awa: 
the best method of approach. At the en! 
of the campaign a social was held in th 
area, to which all old and new membe 

were invited. This not only served th 
purpose of bringing everyone together, bu 
it showed the new members that we we 

indeed comrades in the best sense of the 
word, and as such, it was worth while t 
work with us. 

While the plan did not operate wi 
automatic precision—that cannot #& 
expected when dealing with huma 
beings—nevertheless we all felt extremel 
pleased at the results. 

On the trade union front we met ur 
expected difficulties. One would expect 
to be the simplest of jobs winning th 
co-operation of trade union head offices 
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alant attitude regarding the affiliation 
f their branches to the local and con- 
'Stituency parties. However, we did build 
up our trade union file, and all non- 
| affiliated branches were sent circulars an 
_ the matter. Those which continued to hold 
_ out were sent a long personal letter. Here 


| tions, many appeals, the results obtained 
were indeed gratifying. 

| On the financial side we did arrange our 
money-making events, which gave us a 
Satisfactory surplus, but it should be 
emphasised that with the party in a 
healthy state regarding affiliated member- 
ship, our financial position showed a com- 
“mensurate improvement. 

_ We have not yet ended the drive to 
improve our position, for the simple reason 
that this work must be carried on all the 
time. So far, however, we have every 
“reason to be satisfied with our organisa- 
‘tional endeavour. 

_ Not only did we obtain the highest ever 
vote for our successful Parliamentary 
Labour Candidate; not only did we record 
-gains in our municipal elections (both 
undoubtedly due to our improved posi- 
‘tion), but we have paid off our {100 debt, 
bought expensive equipment for our office 
—and are over {300 to the good! 

_ Our membership has improved from 350 
to 1,100, and the trade union position is 
‘that we have increased the number of 
branches affiliated from 18 to 40. The 
General Committee of the Constituency 
Party has been considerably strengthened, 
and indeed an entirely new outlook has 
‘been adopted. ‘ 

' We appreciate that this is not a spec- 
tacular achievement: that is why we think 
any other constituency could, with the 
will, do the same, and in six months too. 
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Do ALL your active 
workers read... 


THE LABOUR ORGANISER 
regularly? | 


HHUUUQQOUONUOUUNGOUOEEUOOOQOUEOEUOQOQOUEETUUOUONEEUUA OUEST 


SERA eee ; ig 
ade unions should take such a non- | 


| ACCOMMODATION | _ 


again, after many circulars, many explana-— 


When making your arrangements for Con- 
ference Week use the Yeee 


REGISTER | 


Prepared by Margate L.P. and circulated by 

Transport House. Book your accommodation 

with your “ain folk’? and demonstrate our 

spirit of comradeship in the movement. Good 1 ae 

standard of service. Comfort and Value 
“ assured, 


9 3 . . s 
Don’t Subsidise Toryism 
in Margate 
Further -details re groups, etc., the Secretary, 


J. S. Grant, 79 Westgate Bay Avenue, Margate, 
Phone Margate . 1599, 


Local Part ‘ha 
Every Party needs its own — 
Banner. Consultthe Move- 
ment’s own designers and 
makers for details of Ban- 
ners in the best traditions, 


Drop a p.c. now for our 
Banner Leaflet and easy- 


Usccteas ie a 4 
CO-OPERATIVE ART SERVICE | 


la Doughty St., London, W.C.|I 
HOL. 1411/5707 
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OST ELECTION aGg£NTsS have examined 
Sections 88, 89 and go of the R-P.A., 
I to, satisfy themselves that they are 
_ knowledgeable about the regulations affect- 
ei ing the use of vehicles on polling day, and 
most Agents, if they are honest, will 
_ admit that they are as wise after reading 
- these Sections as they were when they 


aan & 


started, and will fall back on the slogan 
- _of the experienced Agent: ‘when in doubt, 
fF cut it cout!” - ; 


' So badly are these sections drafted that 
jt was inevitable that, sooner or later, their 
; recise meaning would have to be inter- 
preted by case law, and what has become 
known as the Dumbarton bus case has 
y brought the issue before the courts even 
sooner than was expected. Therefore the 
case is of great interest to Agents of all 
meen Panties: i 
; The case arose out of an incident in the 
West Dumbartonshire by-election, and if 
there is a constituency in Britain where 
_. such a case was likely to arise, this is it. 
_ Here is a constituency which contains a 
: good deal of highland territory. All the 
western half of Loch Lomond is within its 
boundaries, and away in the hills near the 
j northern tip of the loch, is the Loch Sloy 
_ Hydro-electric project, the biggest hydro- 
' electric scheme ever undertaken in Britain. 
Several hundred workers are engaged in 
that scheme, building dams, tunnelling 
mountains and erecting generators. Most 
of these workers live in camps and, if they 
were resident in one or other of these 
camps on the qualifying date, were, of 
course, registered as electors in the con- 
stituency. 


These camps are high up in the moun- 
tains, miles away from what we ludicrously 
call civilisation. John Smith, the Labour 
Agent for the constituency, was able to 
secure a polling place to serve the camp 
workers, but only one for all the camps 
in the project. Electors at the other 
camps had to travel to this polling place 
over rough country served by no public 
transport. 

Although several hundred persons resi- 
dent in the camps were registered as 
electors, there is such frequent movement 
among hydro-electric workers that only 
a portion of them were still resident at 


the time of the by-election. Nevertheless, ~ 


there were still a couple of hundred or so, 


and with a. general election 


only 613, the Agent concluded that the} 
could not be neglected, and that, some 
how or other, he had to arrange to g 
them to the poll in the by-election. 
use ordinary private. cars involving 
journey in some cases of half an ho 
each way per load, plus waiting time 
the polling place, was a very prodigal 
of each car’s valuable time. At the indus 
trial southern end of the constituency, | 
car could convey seven or eight loads: 
while a car at Loch Sloy was conveying 
one. And car time is valuable in these 
days, especially in by-elections. 


‘During the course of the by-election : 
Agent secured the loan of an old disused 9 
bus, loaned to him free by the owner who §' 
had bought it at a sale in Glasgow ae | : 
proposed to break it up for spares. It had 

not been on the road for seven months, | 
nor had it been licensed for that period. § 
The Agent, confronted with the problem 
of transporting election workers about the 
constituency and bringing workers in from > 
surrounding constituencies, accepted the 
loan of the bus, licensed and used it for 
about a week prior to polling day for those 
purposes, and placarding it well with 
posters and slogans, had its additional 
value as a travelling hoarding. ry 
On the eve of poll he decided that the 
bus was his best solution to his Loch Sloy 
problem. As the bus was not in use as 
a vehicle plying for hire, had been freely 
loaned to him and carried no current 
Public Service permits, he considered it 
was a permissible vehicle, registered it 
along with others with the» returning 
officer and used it exclusively in the 
Hydro-electric camps after working hours. — 


The Tory Sub-agent in the area com- | 
plained to the police about the use of thé 
vehicle, and, after the election the Tory 
Agent for the constituency lodged a com- 
plaint with the Procurator Fiscal, who, 
under Scottish Law, is bound to investi- 
gate all information formally brought be- 
fore him if contravention of the law is 
alleged. The Fiscal decided, after investi 
gations, that there was a prima facie case 
against the Labour Agent, who was for- 
mally charged with an illegal hiring | 
under Section 89 of the R.P.A., 1949. 


| 
| 
At the Pleading Diet the Agent pleaded | 
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C e Crown, 
, in taking out a licence for the 
hicle to use it before polling day for 
transporting workers, had taken out a 
hackney carriage licence, and this classed 
the vehicle as a hackney carriage and 
erefore it was a prohibited vehicle 
vithin the meaning of the Act. 
_ The main submission of the defence was 
| that Section go (3) of the Act defined a 
hackney carriage as a vehicle “used as 
uch” and therefore, as the vehicle in 
question was not being used as a hackney 
arriage, had not beer so used for seven 
| months, was not intended by its owner 
| to be so used at any time in the future, 
| did not carry the necessary permits for 


ae 


use as a hackney carriage or public service 
* ge D . 

a vehicle and was in any case not a hackney 
carriage and did not carry a hackney 
late, it was not a prohibited vehicle. 


_ 1 was in Court throughout the hearing 
| of the case and it is my view that, had 
| the case rested solely on this point of 
law, the verdict would have been “Not 
Guilty”. That, of course, is merely a 
| matter of opinion reached after assessing 


“the Sheriff's reactions to this main argu- 
é Unfortunately, however, the issue 


ff 
n 


| ment. 
was obscured by some conflicting and 
‘rather muddled evidence about the 
application for the licence. An ordinary 
licence would have done; why then, did 
‘the Agent secure a hackney licence? It 
“was applied for by a sub-agent to whom 
the Agent had given a sum of money 
within 16s. of the exact amount required. 
' How had the Agent known that was the 
-amount of a hackney licence for that 
particular class of vehicle? These were 
questions put by the judge, who was 
apparently not convinced by the answer 
that the avplication form had been filled 
up with the same particulars appearing 
in the vehicle’s Registration Book. 
Surprisingly, no one said that the required 
sum is stated in the Application Form in 
accordance with the details in the Regis- 
tration Book stating the class and horse- 
power of the vehicle, and it is my opinion 
that the results of cross-examination on 
this point created a bad impression on 
the Court. 
This was to some extent corrected by the 
skill of the defending solicitor (lan Ross- 
| lyn Mitchell, son of a former Labour M.P. 
} and himself a Labour Candidate in the 
| last General Election) who pointed out 


was that Mr. 
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vehicle within the terms of the Act? He 
claimed that it was not because it was not 
in use as a vehicle plying for let or hire 


not material. He thus suc- 
ceeded in bringing the main issue 
to the forefront—was this a 


a 
the po 


and that under section go (3) it could no’ 
possibly be ‘regarded as a prohibited 
vehicle. : 


In announcing his verdict, the judge 
had some extremely caustic things to say 


about the draftsmanship of Clauses 88, 
89 and go of R.P.A. which would bring an 
echoing cheer from _ practically “every 
Agent in the land. He decided that the 


Crown had failed to prove its case on oral — 


evidence, but was on sounder grounds on 
the documentary evidence. In 
circumstances the only verdict proper for 
him to pronounce was “Not Proven”. 

It is probably unnecessary to explain 
that under the law of England and Wales 
there are only two possible verdicts, 
Guilty or Not Guilty. But under the Law 
of Scotland there is a third possible 
verdict: Not Proven. It may be as well 


> 
ae 


these | 


also to explain that in the Scottish legal. 


system a Sheriff-Principal is, broadly 
speaking, similar to a Judge of Assize 
(though there are certain’ important 
differences) and the Procurator Fiscal in 
an area is the Public Prosecutor for that 
area, although he has other additional 
duties. 


The pronouncement of the verdict ended 

the trial, and we are left where we were 
in this matter of what are and what are 
not prohibited vehicles. The intention of 
the prohibition of hirable vehicles appears 
to be to prevent a candidate, his Agent or 
any of his supporters from buying con- 
veying facilities and to ensure that all 
such facilitigs are freely given by private 
individuals. If that is so, the Agent was 
not unjustified in his decision to use the 
vehicle. But the Act on this subject is 
so muddled and unsatisfactory, that it is 
best for Agents to be on the safe side and 
leave such vehicles well alone when it 
comes to carrying voters to the poll. 


Another Labour Agent who was present 
at the trial said to me after the verdict: 
“After all that, we still don’t know 
whether it is right or wrong to use dis- 
carded buses.” My reply was: “We had 
better assume that it is not right to use 
them.” JI still think that is sound advice. 
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HAT CAN BE ACHIEVED ehen an 
~ enthusiastic group of people make 
a decision, roll up their sleeves and get on 
with the job is illustrated by Droylsden 
Local Labour Party. 

In the Labour Organiser of August last 
year I wrote an article giving details of 
the building of a brick hall to be used 
as Local Party Headquarters. Such an 
_ undertaking is a considerable responsi- 
bility but with its completion, and official 


son, M.P., Lord President of the Council 
-\‘on the rst of this month everyone who 
pondered over some problem attached to 
se building of the hall, or exerted a 


‘muscle in its building, can rightly feel 


that their exertions were worth while. 
_ Some thirteen months were required for 
the building of the hall, every stick and 
stone being laid by voluntary labour. 


_ More Than Bricks and Mortar 


_ For years Socialists in this constituency, 
as in most, others, have dreamt of having 
a hall; somewhere of their own, a building 


_ which would be a spiritual rallying place 


/ 


for their ideals, a focal point from which 
to continue the work to which they have 
dedicated themselves, and at the same 
time to stand as a monument to those who 

_ jaid the invisible foundations for such a 
building as we now possess, by their 
constant and unceasing work down the 
years. 

The dreams of three pioneers in par- 

~ ticular, George Pailin, J.P., Freddie Mills 
and Arthur Waite have been fulfilled. Our 
hall is the culmination of their efforts and 
aspirations. 

But the hall is more than all this. We 
feel in Droylsden correct in the assump- 
tion that having a building goes a long 
way towards inspiring people in the 
solidarity of Labour’s case. 

The building, standing as it does on the 
main bus route between Manchester and 
Ashton-under-Lyne is obvious to hundreds 
pt people each day and has already justi- 

the decision to build it. For proof of 
this, with the paintwork as yet hardly 
dry, I would cite the following points: — 

‘(a) Party Membership has doubled. 

(b) League of Youth Branch formed and 
very active. 

(c) Women’s Section formed. 

(d) Four candidates were “run” at the 


opening by the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morri- 
ith g by 
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Droy! sden 


recent itech elections. Three were 
ful with increased majorities an 

fourth was defeated by seven votes after a 
recount. The Local Council now has < 
Labour majority of # over 3 Tories 
‘1 Independent. f 

(e) Applications are arriving da 
social functions: weddings, anniversari 3 
parties, school concerts and one temptil 
offer has been made to lease the main hall 
for at least twelve months to a con 
wishing to hold dances. 

The matter does not end there. In ‘h S 
constituency, comprising as it does t 
four Urban~— Districts of Audenshaw,} 
Denton, Droylsden and Failsworth thes 
other three local parties have come to theg | 
conclusion that if Droylsden can have a3 
hall, then they too can undertake 
building of similar halls. Mt 
Indeed, a piece of ground has already 
been purchased in Audenshaw (890 squares 
yards) on the main bus route. In Denton, 
too, land has been acquired on a main 
road within one minute’s walk of the buss 
terminus. serving the district with Man- 
chester, Stockport, Hyde and Asha 
under-Lyne. 

Failsworth already has a Local | 
H.Q., a wooden hut, but this party as w 
have negotiations in hand for a suitable 
plot and the subsequent erection of a per-- 
manent building. 
Looking back to when the building was’ 
first considered, the problems and diffi-- 4 
culties which we foresaw were all readily} 
surmounted. Voluntary labour (all of it) 
and the skilful buying of material made’ 
it possible to do the work within the? 
building licence figure of 850. The 
ultimate value of the premises, however, 
will be in the region of £5,000. “4 

The Party was fortunate in having the 
craftsmen to do the job—the bricklayers, 
joiners, plumbers, electricians and_ steel} 
erectors, to whose skill must be added the 
enthusiasm of men who are working with } 
tools to which they are accustomed,, 
towards an end which they feel to he: 
worthwhile. | 

There must be many other parties with. 
similar craftsmen among their members, 
To them I would say, go ahead, the task” 
is not as formidable as it may seem and) 
you will be creating for your Party the} 
home it deserves—something it has never 
previously enjoyed. 
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Never was this principle more applic- 
le than in the case of Pembroke. | 

In this county Labour -was fighting a 
Lloyd-George tradition, a language prob- 
lem, almost half the area speaking Welsh, 
the other half speaking mostly English. 
| Furthermore, the Preselly mountains 
| straddling the county divided the con- 
stituency into north and south making 
_ €lectioneering extremely difficult. 
_ The only way to strengthen the Labour 
Party in such a county is to build up a 
hain of L.L.P.’s throughout the area and 
in the small hamlets to establish Labour 
contacts. Gradually new parties came into 
existence and those gone defunct made to 
function again. ' 

_New Trade Union branches were per- 
suaded to affiliate and any which had 
_ fallen by the wayside were encouraged to 
. renew their past affiliations. P 


_ Spreading Socialist Teachings 
In 1949 little interest could be enthused 
_ into the people, even among our own sup- 
' porters. Thus it became necessary to pre- 
pare a plan that would carry Socialist 
propaganda into as many homes as 
possible. 

A steady stream of Members of Parlia- 
ment were invited to come into the con- 

_ stituency. Meetings were held almost every 

week, month after month, and here I must 
thank Don Alger at Transport House for 
his help in this direction. 

Loudspeaker’ tours were conducted 
through numerous villages, talks on the 
doorstep, and meetings on the green, plus 

the distribution of literature stimulated 
new interest in the political life of the 
people. Those M.P.’s who made the long 

and tiresome journey to Pembroke can 

- look back with satisfaction and realise that 

their efforts were not in vain. 

Difficulties were numerous, not least 
being the enforced resignation of Bos- 
worth Monck from the candidature due to 
ill-health, ‘and a period of four or five 
months without a candidate. 

With the appointment of Desmond 
Donnelly as prospective candidate interest 
continued to increase and a concentrated 


I visited all the L.L.P.’s and spoke 


_ motion. Canvass cards were prepared t 


campaign of meetings and loudspeaker - 


tours was embarked upon. 

An Election Organisation Committee was 
appointed and met almost every week with 
the candidate until the Dissolution. Plans 
were evolved, ideas were exchanged and 
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Special sets of instructions were issued 
all workers giving them precise inform 
tion of what was expected from each o: 


them on what they had to do, before and __ 


during the campaign, and on Polling Day 
The machinery for canvassing was set 
suit our own requirements saving expense 
at the same time. iy toa! 
-From the Election Committee two cam- 


paign organisers were appointed. Their 
job was to plan the meetings, mine to 


arrange for the booking of halls, to have 
chairmen available and the speakers. — 
When the Dissolution came we had 
booked 76 halls in the County, among 
them the best hall in each of eight centres 
of population for the eve of poll. © 

We opened our campaign on February 
ist and quietly covered a number of small 
places for the first few days. Meetings were 
arranged at the docks, quarries and cattle’ 
marts. In the towns, streets were 
systematically covered by the candidate 
and loudspeaker. . 
Gradually we made 
‘Donnelly’ conscious ! 
All our meetings were crowded and on 
the eve of poll every hall was packed to 


Pembrokeshire 


overflowing; the result of good publicity, — 


good speakers (nearly all local) and the 
building up of our campaign to a psycho- 
logical climax. 

Here was the test! How would it work? 
Would there be any confusion over trans- 
port? These and a hundred more questions 
passed through my mind as I opened the 
Central Committee Room on February 
23rd. 

This, for me was the easiest day I had 
experienced for over twelve months, The 
Area Agents handled their task magnifi- 
cently, in the Polling Districts the booths 
were kept manned and the organisers 
worked unceasingly to bring out our sup- 
porters. An important lesson learned was 
that plans are useless without the right 
people to carry them out. 

In Pembroke Labour was defeated by 168 
in 1945 having polled 22,829 votes. In 
1950 we won the seat by 129 having polled 
25,550 votes. The seat is held by Labour 
for the first time in its history. Hard 
work by all concerned has brought its 
reward! Need I say any more ? 
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ATURALLY WE WERE RATHER PUT OUT 


me when the Prime Minister called the 
- General Election in February—the same 
month in which we had planned to hold. 


our Party’s 50th Anniversary Celebrations. 


_ Despite the fact that the local elections 
_ would follow in a space of weeks and the 
“next General Election a possibility facing 
-us each morning we woke up, we were 
determined to go ahead. 

_Although we hold a safe seat, the oppor- ~ 


tunity for propaganda and publicity was 
_too good to be missed. 

The three arms of the Working-class 
movement were concentrated upon and a 


‘great fill-up of photos was secured from 


_ Reynolds News, the Daily Herald, and 


~ Political Development, 


the Party’s Research Department. 
Charts were compiled on the develop- 
ment of the movement locally, photos 
unearthed by old stalwarts and interest- 
ing local publications collected. Three 
more stands were included dealing with 
From War To 
Peace, 1920 to 1945, and one devoted to 
the Future. 

The Programme 

Pamphleteering is one of the great tradi- 


_tions within our Labour Movement and 


on this point I learned that our local 
librarian might be able to help. Help 
indeed! I was staggered to find the 
volume of his collection of socialist tracts. 
We had to make a selection from the 
1880’s onwards, plus a tidy number of 
appropriate books intended to entice 
library borrowers to pursue our story at 
their leisure. 

The interest created by the Exhibition 
was evident from every source, but we 
felt this was not sufficient for a Golden 
Jubilee celebration. We arranged some- 
thing of general interest each evening cf 
the week in which the exhibition was 
open, for example, a C.O.I. Film Show, 
and N.C.L.C. Film Strip lecture, a 
Women’s Social evening, and a gala 
Election Victory and Jubilee Social to 
welcome pioneers and our new Member 
of Parliament. 

All this might have been considered 
sufficient until one of our Councillors 
suggested a series of tours around Muni- 
cipal undertakings. Even the local press 
welcomed the idea in a big way. Hadn’t 
there been a low poll in the recent local 


~Gelebrations?” 


Asks VERNON M. THORNES, Agent, Rotherham 


elections? Let the people see for th 
selves what they get for their rates, etc 
So a series of tours were arrang 
including the abbatoir, the new open- 
school, a children’s home, the Transpc 
Repair Department, the Town Hall and F 
Station, the Museum and Library a | 
the Parks, while future open spaces were 
visited by bus. a || 
The interest shown was remarkable 
despite the trips having to be made 1 
the afternoon when in the main only 
women could attend, but what better way — 
of increasing. the mempberalip of “hed : 
Women’s Sections? 
To the marginal and neglected areas in 
particular we commend our celebrations J: 
as an idea they might find useful, and to_ 
help further we place our Exhibition and is 
programme at the disposal of any Party 
which is interested, but Yorkshire con- > 
stituencies first, please. They will be 
easier to arrange while experience is being 
gained in such a venture. Meantime why 
not make. your plans—any help we can — 
give is yours for the asking. 
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To be well-informed, you 
must read... 


The 


SOCIALIST 
LEADER 


News and Views on events 
at Home and Abroad 


2d. weekly 


Order from your newsagent 
or from the publishers 


318 REGENTS PARK ROAD 
FINCHLEY, N.3 


Annual subscription 12/- 
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announced. In 1945 bottom of the poll 
rith some 5,600 votes; in 1950 second with 
(6,053 votes; both three-cornered fights. 
_ I should like to tell you something of the 
¢ y . * Pa 
| story behind these inspiring figures—and 
| more inspiring still, I think, the story of 
| what has happened since. 
| “Maybe it cannot in some ways compare 
with my friend Maurice Bousfield’s success 
story in last month’s Organiser, though 
‘in other ways we might claim, in a 
friendly, competitive way, an _ even 
nf brighter picture. 


| The Decision To Fight 


n 1949 the Constituency Labour Party 
sagged into inertia and near bankruptcy. 
It was finally reduced to two Labour 
Parties affiliated to the Constituency Party 
| with a total membership of 77. To the 
_ sorrow of a handful of loyal supporters, it 
was decided not to contest the General 
_ Election, and our sombre fortunes seemed 
- to have reached their lowest limit. 

_ But history was not to be written that 
way. Urged to think again by Regional 
_ Organiser, Clem Jones, and a virile Co- 
_ operative Society Party, an assembly of 
_ Delegates who wished to contest was 
_ summoned. A Candidate was adopted and 
} a hundred sympathisers resolved to 

FIGHT. 

Though the election was a mere four 
| weeks away, a campaign was planned to 
| take our message into every corner of the 
| Division. 
| rallying call-to everyone who might assist, 
} and the workers started pouring in. 
| In Committee Rooms generously made 

available by the West Somerset Co-opera- 
| tive~ Society, more and more _ helpers 
} worked to shape our poor machine into 


something effective. [hen the meetings 
started. Three, four, five, six a night; 
mad rushes through winding country 
lanes; and everywhere growing crowds to 
listen to our case. Eve of the Poll found 
||} the Candidate addressing an aggregate of 
| 2,000 people at four meetings. 
| Then the slightly depressing result, and 
the more sober realisation that it was 
really a great victory. - 
And victory with a reward. For the 


countryside had been set alight, and 
nothing could now quench \ the flame. 


Agent Ted Milton sent the 


-Labour Party there has 62 members. 


b five ' 
Streamlining our Divisional organisation, 
we prepared to expand as never before. — 
Village after village claimed its Local 
Labour Party, and those we couldn’t get 
round to sent their desperate pleas for 
guidance to create themselves. isa 
The two Parties have become fifteen. 


The membership in the Division is, as 


I write, just over 1,500. In the village of © 
Withycombe there are 294 Electors. The 
A 
recent Party Social attracted 230 people. 
At the little hamlet of Lyng we really 
didn’t think a Labour Party could be | 
supported. After all, there are only 194 
electors. Yet the Party is formed; has 
54 members; has canvassed the whole 
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hamlet and is worried only about the one 


service voter on the Roll, 
Stowey the Electoral population rises to — 


over 400, and the new Labour Party 


‘our unexampled success. 
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possesses 100 members. 


But you will be asking how does this 

help you. It’s nice to read of success, but 

have we any secrets which can lhe 

imparted? I do not: know, but I do know 
this, we started our election campaign > 
attacking, and we never got off the 

offensive. We made our opponents defend. 

We put our progressive humanitarian 

case to the electors simply and proudly. 

We carried our banner into villages where 

Labour spokesmen had never been heard 

before, and appealed to their innate sense 

of justice and their radical liking for a 
noble policy of ethical ideals. 
Organisationally, we have been faced 
with considerable problems arising from | 
A grand team 
of workers has spared no energy in setting 
up new Parties, and then have given them 
three tasks to perform—Canvassing their 
locality to discover Labour sympathisers 
on the Electoral Roll: Canvassing sym- 

pathisers (when found) to join the Party: 

Keeping the members together with Social 

events. Doubtless they will need fresh 
guidance when these tasks are accom- 
plished, but meanwhile they really are 
going all out to achieve these limited 
aims. 

As I hand this article to press, a letter 

reaches me informing me that the new 
Party in Luxborough (Electorate just over 
100) formed two weeks ago, has now 28 
members. That is the story in a nut 

shell, and we await the verdict of the 
next election impatiently, but confidently. 


At Nether — 


cil aie so) approach the 
- agency and of election organisation. But 
‘it also seems to me that a particular 
problem is being created within our own 


_. the. varying levels 


‘inexperience 


— ri. © yee a’ 
THESE NOTES at ‘the termination 
a very successful school for London 
, held by Head Office at Pasture 
. I was impressed, as I have been 
0 often in the past, by the keenness with 
which even old stagers like ‘Stimmy’ of 
tford (who will be retiring in the next 
roblem of 


organisation which only the Union can 
solve, although our slender financial 
resources make the obvious solution a 


little difficult to apply. 


The problem I have in mind is that of 
of experience and 
knowledge that now exists between mem- 


bers. Due to the very substantial expan- 


sion of the agency service and the fact 
that so many of our older members have 
retired or gone out of the service, we have 
a sharp division between experience and 
and the recent school 
demonstrated this only too well. 

Since the Union’s password used to be, 
and I suppose still is, ‘100 per cent. 


- Efficiency, 100 per cent. Organisation’, I 


feel that we should be doing more to 
share our experience, pool our common 
knowledge, and in this way raise our own 
individual efficiency. The bi-monthly 
meetings of members at District level does 
not provide an effective opportunity of 
considering methods, and system, and in 
exchanging information and ideas, and it 
would seem to be a worthwhile thing for 
the Union to undertake the training of 


_ members, using our own resources, and 


employing our senior agents as tutors. 
Schools run on these lines, with possibly, 
members contributing part of the cost, 
would be well worth-while, I believe, and 
would fill a need that at present exists. 
In any case, it seems to me, that if Agents 
are to be trained after appointment, or if 
the standard of professional competence is 
to be raised, then the Agents’ Union is 
the proper body to do the job in the 
same way that other Trades Unions and 
professional organisations undertake this 
kind of work. 


Annual Conference 

Bookings are now rapidly being made in 
connection with the hotel accommodation 
that the Union has secured. The ‘Glen- 
wood’ is almost filled to capacity and 
reservations will shortly be made at the 
‘Holland House’ hotel adjacent to the 


‘The Right To Speak 
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members 


possible application is desirable? If 
are going to use the Union’s servic 
this respect, please do not leave your p/ 
application to the last minute. Cn_ the fi 
Monday night, Oct. gth, we shall have f& 
another of our ‘Meet the Agents’ nights 
and on this occasion we have taken 
‘Dreamland’ ballroom, which can dance 
1,000 persons and is probably one of the 
best dance halls on the coast. ‘4 
We hope to make this a really first-class 
evening, more than up to the standard w 
set at Blackpool, last year. We hope that 
all delegates will come along and meet the 
Agents, and that our members will 
arrange to be present and will do their 
best to see that the maximum: publicity | 
is given to the evening. | 

i 

i: 
: 


ag 
That hardy perennial which has been 
coming up on and off for the past 30 
years, looks like being resolved once and — 
for all at Party Conference level. After 
negotiations spreading over the past two 
years, the Union finds its claim rejected 
on the grounds previously stated that (a) 
difficulties would arise over accommoda- 
tion since if they were to be entitled to 
speak, agents would have to be seated on 9 
the floor, and (b) that time of conference } 
would be. taken up and_ proceedings 
slowed down. The Union cannot accept } 
either of these points of view. The fact 
is that all agents already have the right — 
to attend the conference and that we have | 
repeatedly been given assurances that so } 
far as is possible they will be seated on } 
the floor of the hall and, further, allow- 
ing agents an opportunity of speaking, 
as agents, could not unduly delay proceed- 
ings since the conference chairman 
decides who will speak, and when, and 
for how long. It must be plain that on 
many matters, particularly organisational, 
party agents, as such, could make,.a 
worthwhile contribution, not only at. 
the annual Conference but also at Regional | 
and other conferences, and it seems a 
little absurd that like M.P.s they should 
be entitled to attend but unlike MPs _ 
they should not be allowed to express an — 
opinion or offer a word of advice. 
There are many problems in connection | 
with agency employment by a tonstitu- | 


re_ difficulties la 
agent for the first time | very litt 
owledge of the ‘Agents’ Charter’. and 
.¢ conclusions that can be drawn from 
in relation, to conditions of employ- 
t and the responsibilities of employ- 
body to employee.: 


a 

ator a long time we have been proposing 
that some machinery should be provided 
‘for closer consultation as between the 
‘Union and intending employing constitu- 
-eficy parties. At a recent meeting of the 
Adjustments Board this matter was raised 
and it was agreed that a circular should 
go out to C.L.P.’s pointing out that the 
Union were available in a consultative 
pacity and would be happy to attend 
meetings at which the preliminary details 
of a probable agency appointment were 
being settled. : 

_ Our own members, and Secretaries of 
C.L.P.s considering the appointment of an 
agent might bear this in mind and if 


further information should be needed 


could write to me. ‘ 


EXHIBITION OF ELECTION 
MATERIAL . 


An Exhibition of Election Material 
| has been devised and constructed by 
Alan J. Herbert of the Organisation 
| Department at Transport House, This 
| Exhibition will be shown, as far as can 
be arranged, in conjunction with the 
Schools for Agents. which are being 
| held throughout the country during 
the next few months. 

The Exhibition is designed to show 
alternative methods and to present in 
| a practical form how many of the tasks 
in an election can be carried through, 
and provides suggestions for the work 
which falls to the lot of an Election 
| Agent. — 

- It will comprise much that was shown 
at Filey last year but has been some- 
| what reduced and brought up-to-date. 

There will be shown material for: 
‘An Election Agent’s . Office. An 
Enquiry Office. A Sub-Committee 
Room. Different Systems for the 
Canvass. A Miniature Window Dis- 
play. Candidate’s Room. Meetings. 
Removals, Cars and Postal Voting. 
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Planned’), was most timely and cor 
sound advice for Parties holding meetings 
during the summer months. further 
Mr. New’s suggestions your readers m 
be interested in the experiences of t 
Constituency Party at present engaged on 
an open-air campaign. — eT ro 
Spread over an area of nearly 200 square ~ 
miles comprising the ‘dormitory’ area of © 


the town of Orpington and dozens of a 


small villages, we are at present concen- 
trating on the rural areas. A sub- 
committee of the Executive was formed 


(it included the honorary agent, a member — 


from a small village, and two others), and 
after only one meeting an overall plan 
had evolved. - 


Two ‘teams’ have been formed, each con- _ 


sisting of car and driver, two speakers, and 
a member of the League of Youth. A 
programme has been arranged whereby 
each ‘team’ functions one night per week 
(we aim at two later on) covering two 
meetings on that night. 
are both held in the same village, if it is 


a ‘straggling’ place, but the basic idea — 


is to start a meeting at A at 7.30, finish 
at 8.15, travel a few miles to B and start 
a meeting scheduled for 8.30. Point B 
is chosen as the better meeting place of 
the two, for the second meeting can con- 
tinue up to, say, ten o’clock. 

For advertisement we duplicate handbills 
in the form of a letter signed by the 
Secretary of the local Ward or Party. 
They are produced in Orpington and 
posted to the local people for distribution. 
Crown size see have been printed with 
a space left for details of the meeting. 
They have been so worded that they will 
never date and can be used for advertising 
indoor or outdoor meetings anywhere in 
the constituency. 

Lacking public address equipment we 
are unable to publicise the meeting again 
just before its commencement, but we 
have partly surmounted this obstacle by 
having one of the local members walk 
round the village with a handbell play- 
ing the role of ‘Party Crier’! During the 
meeting the League of Youth member 
distributes handbills and membership 
forms around the audience and neighbour- 
ing houses. Incidentally, we have already. 
found one excellent young speaker 


(Continued on page 20) 
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decisions, which usually 


We dee OPENING THIS Sangin of articles in last 


month’s issue of Labour Organiser, 1 
offered as an approach to the problem of 
increased efficiency in electioneering, the 
_ consideration in detail of the committee- 
room system. With this as the basis, | 
dwelt somewhat upon the functions cf 
the Central Committee Room. 


I made the point that efficiency in any 
large-scale undertaking requires 


operation and, in its 
electioneering, 


application to 
I described the proper 


functions of the Central Committee Room 


as the ‘Control Room’ of the election, with 
the Main and Branch Committee Rooms 
taking up the functions of ‘Operation 
Centres’. 

Now the essence of ‘the difference 
between ‘Control’ and ‘Cperations’ is this: 
that whereas the principal requirement in 
securing and maintaining control is the 
possession of up-to-date information, the 
chief need in respect of operation is the 
command of the means of carrying out 
means the com- 
mand of personnel. 


These general principles apply with great 


force to electioneering and in any good 


campaign provision is made for both of 
these constituents. 


I have shown in my first article, how in a 
well planned Central Committee Room, 
the whole election can be envisaged either 
from the angle of function or territory. 
From the aspect of function, this means 
that the Agent or Candidate is in a posi- 
tion to estimate with some degree cf 
accuracy what effect is likely to. be 
achieved by any particular form of 
activity covering the whole constituency. 
From the territorial aspect it means that 
the general position to date in any part of 
the constituency can be assessed. 

Such a position is obviously impossible 
without really adequate information and 
this, in turn, means specialisation on the 
part of the staff at Central Committee 
Room. It is not, however, sufficient for 
the various officers to act merely as 
sources of information for the Agent; 
they must also be the instruments of the 
Agent’s will. (This latter function cannot 
of course, be performed unless the Agent’s 
will is known in general and in particular 
by the officers concerned. This means 
planning, and it is one of the purposes 


mittee Room staff to maintain rea ally) 


the 
_ separation of the functions of control and 


-and so be as well able to estimate its? 
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of this series of articles to establish 1 
axiom that practical electioneering n 
planned electioneering). ‘ 
It therefore falls upon the Central Com 


adequate liaison with Officers-in-Charge: 
ot Main or Branch Committee Roon S 
This cannot be done merely upon the 
basis of a system of reporting upwards. 
The Agent and his central staff must b 
familiar with the territory covered by each” 


or any of the Branch Committee Rooms: 


needs and prospects as the local officer..§ 
The difference between the members of’ 
the central staff and the local officer ei 
not one of degree, but of function. The | i 
former are mainly. concerned with the: 
acquiring and assessing of information a 
the latter are chiefly responsible for the 
action of the campaign. 
I have stated this distinction somewhat 
precisely because no practical plan of 
campaign can exist unless the functions 
of the various elements are clearly 
defined, It is my experience, and that of 
many others, that much planning is 
abandoned as the campaign proceeds and 
this is often then justified as being the 
only practical course. This is probably 
correct in the circumstances But the 
reality is that the so-called “planning” ! 
mere paper work which fails in recogni- 
tion of the proper function of each of the 
parts of the machinery established for 
the conduct of the election. 
With this thought.in mind, it becomes 
clear that there should be, wherever — 
possible, an actual separation in the 
working of Central and Branch Committee | 
Rooms. It is very difficult indeed to avoid 
confusion if the Central Committee Room 
is also used as a Branch Committee 
Room. This is sometimes unavoidable, but 
in quite a number of cases in which it 
occurs it is done deliberately in a mis- 
taken belief that the Agent will thus be 
in a better position to keep control of the 
work. 

Since the Branch Committee Room is — 
the ‘Operations Centre’ the main consider- 
ation in its siting and establishment is 
that it shall be suitable for this purpose. 
It may cover a territory large or small 
as circumstances warrant or dictate but — 
it must always be so arranged that the 
physical actions involved can be carried 

(Continued on page 20) 


LIDAY CAMP 


An ideal Summer School 


by DEREK AGNEW 


- Parts IN LONDON and South Eastern 
_# England, prevented from holding 
_ residential schools by lack of accommo- 
_dation, will be interested in the experiences 
_ of the Orpington Party, which has just 
| held its second week-end school and is 
- now planning a third. 
_ Held at a holiday camp inside the con- 
pe $tituency, the schools have proved invalu- 
able in teaching the techniques of 
_ organisation to key workers and in foster- 
- ing a spirit of comradeship in delightful 
_ surroundings. 
_ Situated at Ctford, Kent (some 40 min- 
- utes from Victoria), the Woodlands 
_ Holiday Camp spreads over 7 acres of land 
in a small valley. The accommodation 
is in chalets (sleeping one, two, or three), 
_ built not in regular lines but scattered 
_ amid trees and a sea of bluebells around 
_ the sides of the valley. During an invigor- 
__ ating weekend there in company with 30 
_ members of the Orpington Party—half of 
_ the camp’s capacity—I had the opportunity 
of learning both how simple it is for 
' Southern Parties to organise successful 
_ residential schools and of the interesting 
_ early history of the camp. 
It was in 1927 that Greaves Mellor— 
' to-day vice-chairman of Orpington C.L.P. 
—had the idea of founding a Socialist 
Holiday Camp. Working at the Head 
_ Office of the N.U.R. he devoted his spare 
time to building Woodlands. Leaving 
Otford at 7 a.m. for his London office he 
_ returned 12 hours later to work until mid- 
night—in winter by the light of oil 
_lamps—digging out tree stumps and 
expanding a camp that, at that time, 
accommodated less than 20 people. 


Hard Work—Hard Play 
Advertising in  lLansbury’s Labour 
Weekly, the New Leader, and the Daily 
Herald slowly produced results, and the 
first visitor was, in fact, Frank Wilmot, 
President of the Holiday Fellowship, and 
brother of John Wilmot, formerly Labour’s 
Minister of Supply. 

By 1939 the camp was_ established, 
Mellor was considering turning his full- 


time attention to it, when suddenly . . . 
the war. In 1945 the building up process 
had to begin all over again (Woodlands 
came within the coastal defence zone and 
fell almost derelict during the war), but 
within a twelvemonth the stocky York-. 
shireman who had laboured at an ideal 
for 16 years was able to turn completely 
to its development. 


To-day the swimming ‘pool, tennis court, 

putting green, and games room make an 
incongruous contrast with the tents and 
hut that graced the site back in the . 
twenties. 

The surroundings are ideal for hard 
work and hard play—both of which I saw 
in full flood during my visit. The 
‘students’ (many of them with their 
children), arrived late on a Saturday after- 
noon, wandered around the camp before 
tea, and then settled down to a lecture 
and discussion. 

From then until their-departure 24 hours 
later there was something for everybody 
taking place. -A social after the first 
lecture, some of the prettiest countryside 
and quaintest villages in Kent to be 
explored between the two Sunday discus- 
sions, swimming and games and, of 
particular interest to les gourmets, food 
that defied criticism. 


Costs 

The cost? Fifteen shillings inclusive. 
But the success of the Orpington schools 
—and of the Fabian and W.E.A. weeks 
and week-ends that have been held ot 
Woodlands—lies not only in the amazing 
value for money and the camp’s proximity 
to London, but in the extra efforts for 
his guests’ comfort made by a Socialist 
owner. 

For those Parties who have hitherto been 
prevented from organising schools or 
social weekends, or who have not entered 
this field of activity, I can thoroughly 
recommend Woodlands. For those inter- 
ested, the address is: Greaves Mellor, 
Woodlands Holiday Camp, nr. Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
out in it and from it. These 
physical actions may vary accord- 
ing to varying circumstances. For 
example, it may prove impossible 
to find a room in a given area suit- 
able for the handling of bulk sup- 
plies of literature. In that case it 
may be found practicable to group 
several such areas together and to 
do all the literature work at a Main 
Committee Room. In such circum- 
stances, however, the establishment 
of Branch Committee Rooms at a 
lower level is probably necessary if 
an intensive election is to be fought. 
The Branch Rooms in these circum- 
stances would then become mainly 
canvassing centres and would need 
comparatively little space and, pos- 
sibly, no advertisement. 

By recognition of the proper 
functions to be assigned to each 
of the classes of Committee Room 
—Central, Main and Branch—plan- 
ning can fulfil its real purpose, i.e., 
to provide the means by which the 
active supporters can make the 
greatest effect upon the rest of the 
electorate. In a _ well-conceived 
campaign there is no dubiety about 
the functions of the various estab- 
lishments and every key worker 
occupies a well-defined station in a 
recognised order of command. In 
these conditions they can develop 
their own initiative and can inspire 
those who surround them and we 
may thus secure and deploy a 
larger and more confident body of 
workers than our opponents can 
muster. 

For, let it be said that, in the final 
event, elections are won by will- 
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power. The Party which can pro- 
duce the largest and most active 
body of supporters must, in the 
long run, be the victors. In this, 


of course, principle and policy play 
their vital part, but no reader of 
the Labour Organiser needs to be 
convinced that organisation in this 
and all other aspects of politics 
may be ignored only at peril! 
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amongst our Leaguers, for we 
encourage the ‘distributor’ to ‘have 
a go’ at the friendlier meetings. 
Confidence soon comes and we are 
hopeful of unearthing more talent 
as the compaign continues. 

Finally, the question of the 
rostrum. Eric New’s suggestion of 
using a car with a sunshine roof is 
excellent—but only if the car is a 
large one! At our very first meet- 
ing the spectacle of one bulky 
speaker trying to extricate himself 
from a Morris 8, untying limbs and 
clothing from gear handle and 
steering wheel, almost spoiled the 
good effect his speech had created. 
For breaking the monotony of 
village life I commend a small car 
and a large speaker, but if one 
wishes to make the occasion a 
serious one why not use, as we do, 
a small stool placed alongside the. 
car? The very fact of the vehicle 
being there keeps back the crowd 
from the speaker and, of course, the 
stool is easy to transport. 


Yours, etc., 
DEREK AGNEW. 
Orpington C.L.P. 


15s. per 1,000, carriage paid 


Smith Square, 
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